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remained unanswered and, instead of evacuating the principalities, the Russian troops in March crossed the Danube. A contingency Nicholas had so long refused to admit became an accomplished fact-war with Turkey was merged into a war with a European coalition.22
THE CRIMEAN WAR, 1854-1856
Austria and Prussia, like England, adopted an attitude that Nicholas had not foreseen. The Anglo-French treaty of alliance (Article V) invited all European states to join the anti-Russian coalition, and Clarendon, to quote W. F. Reddaway, "was not wholly proof against the normal British illusion that forreign nations may well be proud to fight for a cause which had been sanctified by British adhesion." Fortunately for Russia this illusion was not universally shared. Spain and Denmark, in spite of considerable pressure, refused to be drawn into "the battle of civilization against barbarism" in which their interests were in no way involved. Sweden, whose geographical position was of great importance in a naval campaign against Russia, ignored the discreet bait of reconquering Finland and maintained her neutrality which, however, tended to favor the allies. Of all the European states the kingdom of Sardinia alone, eager to secure the patronage of France and England in the impending struggle with Austria over Lombardy and Venice, became a full-fledged member of the coalition on January 26, 1855, N.S., and in May sent 15,000 Piedmontese soldiers to the Crimea. The allies were particularly anxious to win over Austria and Prussia, whose attitude might well have proved decisive. The monarchs of the three eastern Powers, however, were united by the bonds of the Holy Alliance, devotion to legitimacy, and detestation of revolu-
15, N.S. in the French and April 30, N.S. in the English communication. The time allowed for a reply was not mentioned by Drouyn de Lhuys, but was stated as six days by Clarendon.
22 The part of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in the events that led to the war cannot be discussed here. It is one of the disputed points of British diplomatic history, and his detractors are as numerous as his apologists. It may be noted, however, that Stratford, as W. F. Reddaway puts it, "in many ways resembled an independent potentate rather than an ordinary public servant" (The Cambridge History of British Foreign Relations [Cambridge, 1923], II, 565). His policies were often not only independent from, but even opposed to, those of the cabinet, and Aberdeen repeatedly accused him of "dishonesty." The motives, objects, and consequences of Stratford's separate moves are open to more than one interpretation, but there is little doubt that his passionate Russophobia was important among the factors working against the preservation of peace.